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SOCIETIES 

THE TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING OP THE 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 

THE twenty-fourth annual meeting of the American Psycholog- 
ical Association was held in Chicago on December 28, 29, 30, 
at the University of Chicago. About one hundred were registered 
as in attendance and a somewhat larger number were present at the 
annual banquet and the president's address. Among the special 
features, in addition to the programme of papers, were the discus- 
sion of the relation of psychology, philosophy, science, and peda- 
gogy in the academic curriculum; the report of the committee on 
the status of psychology in normal schools; the unusually full and 
well-arranged apparatus exhibit, in charge of Professor H. A. Carr ; 
the address of the president, Professor John B. Watson ; the annual 
dinner and smoker ; the luncheon at Hull House, as the guests of Dr. 
William Healy ; the visit to the Detention Home of the Cook County 
Juvenile Court; and the exceptional opportunities afforded for gen- 
eral sociability and acquaintance. 

At the annual business meeting Professor Raymond Dodge was 
elected president of the association for the ensuing year, and Pro- 
fessors H. A. Carr and K. Dunlap were elected to the council. The 
various committees reported their activities during the year, and 
several administrative items, of interest only to members of the as- 
sociation, were considered. The committees on psychology and med- 
icine and on prizes were discharged. The committee on the aca- 
demic status of psychology reported a study of the teaching of psy- 
chology in normal schools. This report, prepared by Professors Mar- 
garet Washburn and Bird T. Baldwin, has been printed in full and 
copies were distributed at the business session. Professor Yerkes 
gave a brief account of the San Francisco meeting. Steps were taken 
to reduce the number of papers placed on future programmes and 
Professors Bentley, Whipple, and Ogden were appointed as pro- 
gramme committee. A committee on terminology was arranged for. 
Nineteen new members were elected. 

The following resolution, presented by Professor Whipple, was 
adopted by the association : 

Whereas, psychological diagnosis requires thorough technical training in all 
phases of mental testing, thorough acquaintance with the facts of mental develop- 
ment, and with the various degrees of mental retardation; 

And whereas, there is evident a tendency to appoint for this work persons 
whose training in clinical psychology and acquaintance with genetic and educa- 
tional psychology are inadequate; 
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Be it resolved, that this association discourages the use of mental tests for 
practical psychological diagnosis by individuals psychologically unqualified for 
this work. 

The association was invited to hold its next meeting at Columbia 
University, and this invitation was accepted. It is intended at this 
meeting to celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of the association 
by appropriate special programme features. 

At the apparatus exhibit were demonstrated an exposure appa- 
ratus (C. L. Hull), a chronoscope (K. Dunlap), a constructive abil- 
ity test (T. L. Kelley), a recorder for tapping and a portable 
tachistoscope and memory apparatus (H. S. Langfeld), a new learn- 
ing apparatus (W. H. Pyle), two spatial relations tests and a learn- 
ing test (W. V. Bingham), peg form boards (J. E. W. Wallin), 
multiple choice apparatus (R. M. Yerkes), various instruments and 
charts (M. Bentley), and a class-room stop-watch (G. M. Whipple). 
C. E. Stoelting Company had on display numerous psychological in- 
struments and materials and demonstrated many of these. J. P. 
Shepard exhibited blue prints of the new psychological laboratory 
at the University of Michigan and gave a detailed description of 
the plans. 

The programme of papers comprised some seventy reports, with 
considerable informal discussion. Nearly one third of the papers 
were on the standardization and results of mental tests and their 
use in clinical, educational, and vocational psychology. 

J. W. Hayes reported comparisons of the Binet scale, the Yerkes 
point scale, various selected tests, and school grading. R. M. Yerkes 
and C. Rossy reported progress on the formulation of a point scale 
for adolescents and adults, following the plan of the preadolescent 
point scale. R. Pintner has begun preliminary work on the construc- 
tion of a scale of performance tests for deaf mutes and those with 
imperfect language. T. L. Kelley presented a constructive ability 
test, in which the manipulation of building blocks affords indications 
of various important traits in terms which admit of objective grad- 
ing. W. H. Pyle, using a new device for testing learning capacity, 
finds that colored children studied have three fourths to four fifths 
the learning capacity of white children. E. S. Jones gave a detailed 
account of the standardization of certain familiar test blanks. He 
also reported from the Vocation Bureau of Cincinnati numerous 
correlations of mental measurements among themselves, with school 
grade, physique, average weekly earnings, and job tenure. The re- 
sults suggested that, under the present haphazard methods of place- 
ment, mental measurements furnish but little basis on which to fore- 
cast either earnings or permanency of position during the first two 
years in industry. W. D. Scott reported correlations of 50 to 90 per 
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cent, between the results of mental tests of adults and (1) firm 
ratings of these adults for efficiency and (2) the later achievements 
of the individuals in the field, suggesting the immediate applicabil- 
ity of tests for vocational selection. K. T. Waugh described the re- 
sults of mental tests of college students as freshmen and as seniors, 
exhibited devices for transforming measurements into comparable 
scales, and urged cooperative attention to the mental examination of 
college freshmen. Elsie Murray was not present and her paper on 
"Psychological Tests as Diagnostic of Certain Individual Differences 
in College Students" was omitted. Jean Weidensall reported prog- 
ress in an investigation designed to establish mental and physical 
norms for law-abiding efficient saleswomen, waitresses, factory 
operators, and housemaids, in tests previously used with criminal 
women. Helen T. Woolley offered a series of norms for school chil- 
dren of the same age as the working children for whom norms have 
been published. The school children are superior in every respect. 
A scale combining the two groups is soon to be ready for use. H. H. 
Woodrow described and illustrated an association-frequency table 
for children, suggesting interesting differences in association reac- 
tion between children and adults. W. V. Bingham described a test 
intended to give indication of ability to think spatial relations in- 
volving three dimensions, a "spatial inference" test employing syl- 
logisms regarding spatial relations, and a learning test based on the 
substitution principle. D. A. MacMillan proposed the use of tests 
of perceptual transformation, as contrasted with the more usual 
performance tests. D. Starch exhibited and described a scale for 
measuring ability in arithmetic, composed of a series of twelve prob- 
lems graded in difficulty. Augusta P. Bronner stressed the impor- 
tance of attitude in relation to performance, with special reference 
to concrete cases of clinical examination by means of tests. Typical 
attitudinal factors were enumerated and illustrated. This paper 
provoked wholesome discussion of the non-rational features of clin- 
ical procedure. 

A number of papers bore more directly on questions of abnormal 
and clinical psychology. D. G. Paterson had studied the visual 
memory for digits of deaf and hearing children, finding the former 
inferior. The greater the number of years of auditory experience 
before becoming deaf the greater was the efficiency of the individual. 
J. E. W. Wallin criticized "the tendency to play fast and loose" 
with various concepts such as "feeble-minded," and emphasized the 
many varieties of mental defect. He also gave preliminary results 
of a census of speech defectives among public school children in 
St. Louis. S. C. Kohs brought together a large number of cases of 
mental deficiency in order to present in graphic form their distribu- 
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tion by mental age and the relation of this distribution to the normal 
curve of frequency. J. B. Miner advocated a percentage definition 
of intellectual deficiency and urged more careful description of the 
border lines of social fitness. Tentative percentage formulas were 
proposed and various definitions, coefficients, and boundaries com- 
pared with this quantitative expression. S. I. Franz reported cases 
of recovery of voluntary control in cerebral paralysis, and success- 
ful attempts to reeducate several aphasic patients, commenting on 
the implications of such cases with reference to the function of brain 
regions and the neural adjustments involved in relearning. After 
pointing out the unsatisfactoriness of the various theories concern- 
ing the etiology of Mongolian idiocy, H. C. Stevens reported an in- 
vestigation, the results of which suggest that the condition is 
caused by parental syphilis. 

Animal psychology was represented by several papers. K. S. 
Lashley described the effects of strychnine and caffeine on habit 
formation (maze learning) in the case of albino rats. A. H. Arlitt 
has made a similar study of the effects of alcohol, and reported re- 
sults. H. A. Carr has studied the adaptation of white rats to such 
factors as degree of hunger, cleanliness of paths, illumination, posi- 
tion of maze and experimenter, handling, etc. R. M. Yerkes de- 
scribed the advantages of a multiple-choice apparatus which makes 
possible the use of various important methods of procedure in the 
study of ideational behavior. lie also advocated the establishment 
of an experiment station for the study of monkeys and apes. W. S. 
Hunter's paper on interference of auditory habits in the white rat 
reaffirmed the insensitivity of this animal to a certain tone. J. B. 
Watson had found that delayed feeding seemed to have no effect on 
rate of learning, and pointed out the important bearing of such 
results on the "pleasure" theory of learning. IT. M. Johnson pre- 
sented evidence indicating that the dog is not sensitive to gross detail 
in visual objects. 

At the session for general psychology C. A. Ruckmich discussed 
the present status of psychology as indicated by a quantitative and 
qualitative analysis of its literature during the last ten years. C. 
Rahn discussed the definitions of sensation in their historical and 
systematic aspects. J. R. Angell reviewed the various early and re- 
cent criticisms of James's theory of emotion, pointing out that no 
evidence has yet been brought forward successfully to combat the 
positive parts of that doctrine. H. S. Langfeld defended the image 
by the enumeration of situations in which it occurs and by the sug- 
gestion of its possible utility. M. Bentley reviewed the psychological 
antecedents of phrenology and pointed out the influence of Gall on 
the subsequent doctrine of localized functions. G. V. N. Dearborn 
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urged psychologists to devote more attention to movement and 
ccenesthesia as explanatory of mental process. 

Most of the remaining papers were on specific experimental prob- 
lems, some of them having direct educational bearing. K. M. Dallen- 
bach is attempting to measure attention in terms of attributive clear- 
ness of cutaneous sensations. G. P. Arps reported a study aiming to 
determine the efficiency of perception of differences in length of 
areas, and to analyze the various factors involved in such judgments. 
M. F. Meyer described an unusual case of color-blindness. J. Peter- 
son described binaural beats as but a shifting of the apparent source 
of the sound, to be explained on the same principle as is the percep- 
tion of phase differences. Stella B. Vincent reported the results of 
the examination of a tongue rendered partially insensitive after loss 
of the chorda tympana, suggesting various explanations. E. K. 
Strong concludes, on the basis of experimental data, that recognition 
is based on the ease of nervous discharge over old associational paths, 
and that this ease is measurable in terms of reaction time. Florence 
E. Richardson described a dramatic class experiment in perception, 
in which bystanders, drivers, and traffic policemen estimated the 
speed of passing automobiles. Cecile "White reported the results of 
studies of the ability to solve a graded series of puzzles, disclosing 
learning types, individual differences, etc. Helen Clark presented in 
concrete and objective terms some of the characteristics of a "crowd." 
J. Jastrow's paper on the study of judgments dealt mainly with indi- 
vidual differences and variability in accuracy, consistency, and con- 
fidence in judging varied sorts of material. C. L. Hull described and 
illustrated the quantitative methods he is using in recording and 
analyzing the evolution of concepts. M. E. Haggerty, in his analysis 
of type-writing, is attempting to identify the specific and general 
habits and to rank them in order of importance for increasing the effi- 
ciency of learning. F. N. Freeman is analyzing handwriting coordi- 
nation of writers of different degrees of development and proficiency, 
in order to distinguish the characteristics of efficient and inefficient 
types. Three papers bore on the question of transfer in learning. 
Freeman is using in this connection a modified form of mirror draw- 
ing. H. H. Wylie is using white rats in a problem box. E. A. Cowan 
is experimenting on the influence of training in concentration on 
memory for objects. C. T. Gray is studying the differences between 
good and poor readers, in the endeavor to provide corrective meas- 
ures for the latter class. H. A. Peterson had measured the effect 
of reviews under conditions similar to those of school work. G. W. A. 
Luckey emphasized the importance of properly directed research as a 
means of teacher training. F. L. Wells stressed the importance of 
the quantitative study of such significant facts as birth, breeding, 
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home-environment, education, sexual adjustments, income, and vari- 
ous factors of success — factors which laboratory experiments fail to 
take into account. 

In the symposium on the academic relations of psychology, H. N. 
Gardiner and R. M. Ogden presented papers on "Psychology and 
Philosophy ' ' ; Max P. Meyer a paper on ' ' Psychology and Science ' ' ; 
C. H. Judd and M. E. Haggerty on "Psychology and Pedagogy." 
These papers were followed by informal discussion by Swift, Tufts, 
Dearborn, Ruckmich, White, and others. 

The presidential address by Professor John B. Watson, was on 
' ' The Place of the Conditioned Reflex in Psychology. ' ' The speaker 
described the nature of the conditioned reflex, its employment in the 
study of animal reactions, and its feasibility as an instrument in the 
study of discrimination, learning, and similar problems in the case 
of the human being. Lantern slides were displayed showing the 
methods and apparatus in use at the Johns Hopkins laboratory. 
Brief account was given of a number of studies there under way, in 
which the conditioned reflex is the principal instrument of research. 

H. L. HOLLINGWORTH. 

Columbia University. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Buddhist Psychology : An Inquiry into the Analysis and Theory of Mind 
in Pali Literature. Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys Davids. The Quest Series, 
edited by G. R. S. Mead. London : G. Bell and Sons, Ltd. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Pp. x + 212. 

To the long and great work conducted by Dr. T. W. Rhys Davids in 
opening up the riches of the Pali Buddhist canon an equal enthusiasm is 
brought by his pupil and wife, the authoress of this manual — a trifle in 
size only. Though like her husband placing pure scholarship first, Mrs. 
Rhys Davids finds time amid the editing of texts for occasional transla- 
tions and other writings not to be set down as " popularizations," but as 
interpretations for the non-specialist. It is well that this necessary work 
be done by one who can write with highest authority. 

With all the libraries that have been printed about Buddhism since it 
first reached the West, it still awaits its rightful place in the histories of 
the sciences. Jurisprudence, medicine, and the psychology of religious 
experience could long ago have drawn from it interesting material for 
comparative studies. As a philosophy it might be taught together with the 
Greek systems and in the same dispassionate way. Especially important, 
however, is the contribution that it can make to the history of general 
psychology, for Buddhism consists of psychology, both in its premises and 
in the dreary lucubrations of its schoolmen. While other religions specu- 
late upon theology, this concerns itself with the mind of man — primarily 



